ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS

with Britain has begun to acquire that nostalgic flavour nor-
mally reserved for speeches about our common heritage at the
Pilgrim dinners. With the arrival of young President Kennedy
this process became even more accentuated. He began a cold
reassessment of the realities of modern power, and in doing so
came to share Dean Acheson's view that a Tory Britain was
played out.

Kennedy urged Macmillan to join the Common Market,
reluctantly assented to the Nassau Agreement, and promptly
produced the idea of a mixed-manned nuclear force quite con-
tradictory in character to the idea of an independent British
deterrent. Despite our V-bombers there was no real consulta-
tions at the brink during the Cuban crisis. At the United
Nations Kennedy's sympathy for the aspirations of the newly
emeiging nations was in marked contrast to Sir Alec Douglas-
Home's frank hostility to them.

After Macmillan's resignation and Kennedy's assassination
some naive enthusiasts for Home began speaking of him as the
natural leader of the West to whom, so it was argued, Presi-
dent Johnson would turn for wise advice and leadership on a
host of world issues which he did not fully understand. No one
says that now. The very abrupt reception accorded to the
Prime Minister in Washington contrasted most noticeably
with the elaborate Texas f estrvities specially laid on to celebrate
the visit of Chancellor Erhard a short while ago. The custo-
mary discretion of diplomacy has spared us an inside account
of what Lyndon Johnson, the glad-handing New Dealer, really
thinks of Sir Alec Douglas-Home. Perhaps it is as well- Rela-
tions between Washington and London are colder than they
have been since Eden's time. Military aid has been cut off
and there is even talk of a trade boycott.

What are the prospects if Harold Wilson becomes Prime
Minister ? The differences on China's admission to the UN and
trade with Cuba, will continue. A Labour Cabinet will certainly
regard the mixed-manned nuclear force as an expensive
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